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The Elements of Psychology. David E. Major. Columbus, Ohio : E. G. 

Adams and Company. 1913. Pp. xiii +■ 413. 

To make general psychology more palatable to the beginning student 
is what the author modestly set out to do, being conscious of the " winter 
of our discontent " in the realm of psychology books. Among his motives 
for the undertaking is that of rearrangement, to proceed " after the man- 
ner of the eclectic without special regard to the systematic agreement of 
the topics and matter selected" (III.). He desires to avoid champion- 
ship of any given principles of interpretation as structural or functional. 

In the opinion of the reviewer such renunciation was not education- 
ally a justifiable procedure. Students should be conscious when study- 
ing a text of " a systematic agreement of the topics and matter selected." 
But fortunately the author does not err in carrying out his own principle 
of eclecticism, since, after all, his presentation of material is in general 
agreement with the traditional order and content. In style the book is 
distinctly less palatable than some of its forebears and errs on the score 
of what might be called the American sin of over-obvious spiritual pab- 
ulum. We have on page 299, for instance, the following: "It is one of 
the most familiar of our experiences that success in our undertakings 
gives pleasure and that defeat brings pain. . . . The whole round of life, 
from the eager games and contests of childhood and youth to the most 
serious concerns of mature life, is run through and through with the 
joys of success and the anguish of defeat. Likewise whatever conditions 
favour the attainment of a desired object or aim are pleasant ; those which 
thwart its attainment, unpleasant. Hence, e. g., the joy in the full purse 
and its power to provide the summer outings, or to purchase the coveted 
set of books, or the collection of rare pictures ; hence the pangs of poverty 
and the inability to obtain a fair portion of this world's goods." This 
will serve as an example of many pages. 

Is it not appropriate that psychologists should claim some kindred 
with the poets in giving scope for the play of a reader's intelligence? 
And is it not to invite mediocrity of scholarship if one present as learn- 
ing that which is the common property of the uninstructed mind, he who 
runs being able to read? In the opinion of the present writer it is time 
that our text-books be made less popular and more scientific as being 
more concerned with principles and with only such facts as may be con- 
strued to have a bearing upon principles or upon less obvious generaliza- 
tions of facts. And " scientific " here need not mean sins against our 
esthetic sense. Undoubtedly one of the causes for our American repute 
in exact scholarship is the popular text. 

Both as to principles and facts the author is guilty of inaccuracies. 
For instance, the " modern teaching " concerning the relation of mind 
and body, psycho-physical parallelism, " now supported by a mass of evi- 
dence so convincing that there is little likelihood that it will require 
revision in any important respect " is defined as the doctrine that " our 
mental life is intimately related to and dependent upon changes in the 
nervous system" 1 (p. 15). As example of inaccuracies as to fact the 

1 Italics the present reviewer 's. 
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diagram (p. 47) to illustrate the functions of the cord represents both 
sensory and motor nerves as posterior (or anterior). For such lack of 
scholarship there is, of course, no excuse. 

Though this review is largely negative the present writer is not oblivi- 
ous of the merits of Professor Major's book. He attains a clear and 
concrete description, states issues, for the most part without bias, has a 
style which escapes being heavy, and on the whole presents a text which 
will be of assistance to many who study psychology from a popular point 
of view. 

John Warbeke. 

Mount Holyoke College. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. May, June, and July, 1913. This 
triple number, the second part of the supplement of the Revue for the 
current year, brings to a close the analysis of types of the religious con- 
sciousness within the Catholic Church. An abstract of the first part of this 
work was given in this Journal, Vol. X., page 277. La Compagnie de 
Jesus (pp. 445-488) : A. Brou. - Under the rigorous discipline of Saint 
Ignatius, the Jesuits, in their various stations of service, gain a spiritual 
strength which brings them great inner freedom from self and nearness 
to God. Saint Vincent de Paul (pp. 489-509) : J. Calvet. - Saint Vincent 
de Paul had little of the ecstatic in his make-up, but with a clear and 
humble faith he inclined his will to the commands of God and worshiped 
him by his deeds. He was not of the quietistic, but of the active type. 
Les premieres Dames de Charite au XVII e siecle (pp. 510-546) : Mgr. 
Demimuid. - An account of Marie de Gonzague, Queen of Poland, the 
Duchess of Aiguillon, and Mme. de Miramion as types of the three classes 
of women in the Dames de Charite in the eighteenth century. Le Bien- 
heureux Cure d'Ars (pp. 546-558) : S. G. Mgr. Monestes. - The Cure 
d'Ars, who unceasingly cultivated the passive virtues of meditation and 
adoration, is given as an example of the type most helpful in ministering 
to the spiritual wants of others. Un sauvage converti (pp. 559-574) : 
J. Darnand. - A sketch of Mataaf a, who was converted and manifested his 
faith by denying himself to save his people. La vie intime du catholique 
(pp. 575-615) : J.-V. Bainvel. - The intimate life of the Catholic is one of 
perfect humility and of happiness in the love of God. Les mystiques inter- 
prets par les mystiques (pp. 616-660) : J. Paoheu. - Extracts from the 
mystics showing belief in an inner heart or core of the soul, which is the 
meeting place with God in mystic ecstasy. Le chant religieux catholique 
(pp. 661-691) : C. Besse. - The chant is treated as one of the effective 
agencies for the cultivation of the religious life. La liturgie catholique 
(pp. 692-886) : Dom M. Festugiere. - An elaborate and interesting defense 
of the place of the cult in the religious life. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. May, 1913. 
L'objet et la methode de I'analyse mathematique (pp. 307-328) : P. Bou- 



